JACK BIRD
lay down your pistols, and I will box you fairly for all the
money I have, against nothing." " That's an honourable
challenge, my Lord," quoth Jack, " provided none of your
servants be near us." The Earl immediately ordered them
to keep at a distance.
The chaplain, like Withrington in the old ballad of Chevy
Chase, could not bear to see an earl fight on foot while he
stood looking on ; so he desired the honour of espousing the
cause of his lordship. To which both parties readily agree-
ing, off went the divinity in a minute, and to blows and
bloody noses they came.
Though Jack had once the ill-fortune to be stumped out
of his liberty by a sturdy old sailor, he was nevertheless too
hard for his Reverence in less than a quarter of an hour.
He beat him in such a manner that he could not see, and had
but just breath enough to cry: "I'll fight no more." About
two minutes after this victory (which he took for a breath-
ing time) Jack told his lordship that now, if he pleased,
he would take a turn with him. "By no means," quoth
the Earl, "for if you beat my chaplain, you will beat me,
he and I having tried our manhood before." So giving
our hero twenty guineas, his honour rode off in a whole
skin.
While Jack resided in town he married a young woman
who had been servant to a dyer near Exeter Exchange, in
the Strand. But though Bird was married, he did not con-
fine himself to any one woman; for we are told that he was
continually in company with whores and bawds. One night
in particular, having a woman with him, he knocked down a
man, between Dutchy Lane and the Great Savoy Gate in
the Strand, and, having robbed him, made off safely; but
the woman was apprehended, and sent to Newgate. Jack
went to her, in hopes to make up the affair with the
prosecutor, and was thereupon taken, on suspicion, and
confined with her.
At his trial he confessed the fact, and took it wholly upon
himself; so that the woman was acquitted, and he con-
demned to suffer death; which sentence was inflicted on
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